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Lincoln  Poetry 


Poets 
Edwin  Markham  (1) 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


MarMiam,  Edwin  Lnconr  "When  the  Korn  Mother  saw  the 

Whirlwind  Hotir  — « 

Public  Opinion,  February  22,  1900 


I  Lincoln,  the  Great  Commoner 

!  Edward  Markham.     Copyright  1900 

When  the  Norn-Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour, 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
She  bent  the  strenuous  heavens  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road- 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy; 
Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff, 
It  was  a  stufif  to  wear  for  centuries, 
A  man  that  matched  the  mountains  and  compelled 
The  stars  to  look  our  way  and  honor  us. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  Earth, 
The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things — 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks; 
_  The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  justice  of  the  r»in  that  loves  all  leaves; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

And  so  he  came, 

From  prairie  cabin  up  to- Capitol, 

One  fair  Ideal  led  our  chieftain  on. 

Forevermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 

With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king, 
j      He  built  the  rail  pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
i      Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow. 

The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke, 
I      To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
I 

1      So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 

j      And  when  the  step  of  Earthquake  shook  the  house, 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  hold. 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.    He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  kingly  cedar  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 


Uarkbsm,  £dwin 


Lincoln  —  Traitsof  Character 


"The  rectitude  and  patience 
of  the  rocks  — " 


Journal  of  Education 
Feb.  6,  1908 


!  ^  

I    LINCOLN-TRAITS  OF  CHARACTER.  | 

I'he  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks. 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn.  \ 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea.  '  , 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves. 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars.  j 
The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well.  j 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light.  | 
—Edward  Markham,  Selected. 


Marlcham,  Edwin 


LIUCOLIT  «TJhen  the  Uorn  Mother  -saw  the  whirlwind 

hour 

The  New  Voice,  May  ?,  1906. 


I  IN  C  O  L  IN 

j  By    EDVVIIN  IV1ARKHAIV1 

'  When  the  Norn-Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour, 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
j  She  bent  the  Strenuous  Heavens  and  came  down 

To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road  - 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  Earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy; 
Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 

"The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth; 

The  tang  and  o.dor  of  the  primal  things — 

Tine  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn ; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 

The  ju'^tiee  of  the  rain  that  loves  the  leaves; 

The  pity  of  llio  snow  that  hides  all  scare; 
j  The  loving-kindness  of  the  wayside  well; 

'  The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 
!  As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  Avind — 

i     . .  To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 

!  That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

''And  so  he  came, 
j  From  prairie  cabin  up  to  Capitol, 

One  fair  Ideal  led  our  chieftain  on. 
Forevermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  tine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king. 
Hie  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
■  ■      Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow. 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree  — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  kingly  cedar  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky." 


Marlpham,  Edwin 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"The  color  of  the  earth  was  in 
the  red  earth 


Journal  Of  Ediication 
Feb.  7,  19D7, 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

EDWIN  MARKHAM'S  TRIBUTE. 

[At  a  dinner  of  tlie  Republican  Club,  held  in  New 
York,  Edwin  Markham,  the  poet,  recited  an  original  ode 
-entitled  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Great  Commoner,"  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract]: — 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  rod  earth, 

The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things; 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 

The  courage  of  tlie  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 

The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 

The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well; 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind. 

To  tlie  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhom 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 


Marlcham,  Edwin 


Lincoln:  Traits  of  Cliaracter       "The  refctitTode;  aad 

patience  of  the  rocks 


Journal  of  Education 
February  5 ,  1908 


LINCOLN— TRAITS  OF  CHARACTER. 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks. 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  cornr 
The  couraye  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea. 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leas  es. 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scai-s. 
The  loving-  kindness  of  the  wayside  well. 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light. 

— Edward  Markhaui,  Selected. 


Marlshain,  Edwin 


The  Man  of  the  People     "When  the  ^orn  mother  — " 


She 


By  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

Author  of  "  The  Man  with  the  Hoe  "  and  other  Poems 


HEN  the  Norn  Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour 
GreateninB  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need, 
took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road- 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  Earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy; 
Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human  tears; 
Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a  flame  fo  light 
That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changing  face. 
Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, 
A  man  to  match  our  peaks  and  plains  and  seas. 


The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth; 
The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things: 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff; 
The  good-will  of  the  rain  that  falls  for  all; 
The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 
The  mercy  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 
Beneath  the  mountain  to  the  cloven  rock; 
The  undelaying  justice  of  the  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind- 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Mattcrhorn 
That  shoulders  «ut  the  sky. 


Sprung  from  the  west, 
The  Great  West  nursed  him  on  her  rugged  knees. 
The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind; 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 
Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve- 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong, 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God. 
And  evermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king: 
He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow, 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 


So  came  t?c  Oaptaia-with  tha  thinking  heart;  ' 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house. 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest, 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.    He  held  his  place- 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree- 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  |greea  with  boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a  great  Shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves,  a  lonesome  plac^e  against  the  sky. 


(Copyright,  1909,  by  Edwin  Markham.) 


II  a  I  Irharn ,  .■.id-  in 
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lien  the  ''orn  --othc^r' 
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EDWIN  MARKHAM,  AT  VETERANS'  GiTHERING,  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 

Pocin  Read  by  Author  Yesterday  Before  Society  of  Army  ol^Potomac  at  Opera  House.— 'Lincoln  the  Man  of  Ihes  People." 


"\\'lieii  the  Norn  .Mother  waw  the  Whirl- 
wiU'I  Hour 
I  Greatenlne   iind    darlieninff   as   it  hur- 
ried on, 

,  She  lert  tlio  IJeaven  oC  Heroes  und  camt 
d  n  wn 

]  To  malip  :i  man  .to  meet  tlie  mortal  need. 
I  ahc)  took  the  tried  clay  uf  the  common 
I  read— 

'  Clay  warm  yet  with  the  iincicnt  heat  of 
Earth, 

1  Unshed  through  it  all  u  strain  oC  proph- 
ecy ; 

'Peiiipprerl  the  iieap  ^^IHi  thrill  of  human 

Then  mlj.ed  a  laughter  with  the  acrioua 
stuff. 

Into  Die  shape  she  breathed  a  Hame  tu 
li.crht 

That  tend  or.  trasic,  evcr-changlnfr  face. 
Mere   wp.h  ii  man   to   liold  asulnat  tlie 
^^'orU^. 

A  man  to  nialch  Ihe  JnounLaina  and  th« 


■'The  L-oloi-  nf  tlio  ground  \\ds  in  liJm,  the 
rod  earth; 

Tlic  srnac!;  and  tang  uC  elemental  things; 
The  reLlUude  and  patience  of  tlie  clIfE; 
The  jrood-will  of  the  rain  that  lovca  all 

The    friendly   weluome   of   tlic  wayside 
TV'ell: 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the 
sea: 

The  sl-.Ldness  of  the  wind  that  ahakfes  the 
corn; 

The  merLy  of  the  snow  that  hides  all 
scLirs, 

The  secrecy  of  stieams  that  make  their 
way 

Beneath  the  mounlain  to  the  rifted  rock; 
The  undelaylng:  ju.-itlee  of  the  lisht 
Thai  slveB  as  freely  to  the  shrinking 
tlower 

As  to  the  ffrcat  oak  flaring  tu  Ihc  wind- 
To  the  gravo'3  low  hlU  as  to  the  Mut- 

tprhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 


"Sprunsr  trom  the  West,  j 
The  strength  of  virein  foresta  braced  his  | 

mind,  , 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  hli- 

soul. 

Up  from  log  cabin  to  tlio  Capitol, 
One  lire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve- 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong, 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God. 
And  evermore  ne  burned  to  do  hla  deed 
With  the  fine  atroke  and  gesture  of  a 
king: 

"Hfc  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the 
State,  I 

Pouring  Ills   splendid   strength  through 
every  blow, 

The    uonscienca    of    him    testing    every  ! 
stroke. 

To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
So  came  the  Captain  with  the  thinkin;; 
heart: 

And  when  the  juds^mcnt  thunders  split 
the  house, 

Wrenching  the  rafters  lron\  their  ancieni 
rest. 

He  held   the  ridgepole  up,   and  spiked 
again 

The  rafters  of  the  Home.  He  held  his 
nlace— 

Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing 
■  tree— 

?Ield  c.n  through  blame  and  faltered  not 
at  pralsn. 

And  when  he  fell  In  whirlwind,  he  went 
down 

As  when  a  lordly    cedar,    green  with 
boughs. 

Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the 
hills. 

And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the 
sky." 


Copyright  by  Eockwood. 


'Vashington  Memorial  to  Lincoln-M^rkham  dedic^^tes  Poem  to  Lincoln 


MARKHAM'S  POETIC  TRIBUTE 
AT  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  RITES 


"-Lincoln,'  the  Man  of  the  I'eople," 
was  the  title  of  the  poem  written  by 
Edwin  Marltham,  and  read  by  him 
yesterday  afternoon^, at  the  dedication 
of  the  Iviiicolh  Memorial.  Mr.  Marlv- 
ham  prefaced  the  -reading  of  the  poem 
with  the  followino-  sentence: 


humbly  inscribe  this  revised  version 
of  my  Lincoln  poem  to  this  stupen- 
dous Lincoln  memorial,  to  this  far- 
shining  monument  of  remembrance, 
erected  in  immortal  marble  to  the 
honor  of  our  deathless  martyr^the 
consecrated  statesman,  the  ideal 
,,,,     ...  ^    ,     ,  American,  the  ever-beloved  friend  of 

On  this  g-reat  day  of  dedication,  1  humaniti'."    The  poem  follows:. 


"When  the  Norn  mother  saw  the  wlii'rlwincl  hour 

(Ireatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on. 

She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down 

To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  'mortal  need. 

She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 

Clay  warm  yet  with  the  g-enial  heat  of  earth, 

Dasht  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy, 

Tempered  the  heap  with  thtilll  of  human  tears. 

Then  mixt  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 

Into  the  .<=hape  she  breathed'  a  flame  to  light.  ,  ''' 

That  fender,  trag-ic,  "ever-changing  face. 

And  laid  on  him  .a  sen.se  of  the  Mystic  Powers, 

Moving — all  husht^^ — behind  the  mortal  veil. 

Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, 

-•V  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

The  color  of  the  .ground  was  in  him,  the  rej  earth; 
The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  thing's,  - 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff, 
The  .good  will  of  the  ram  that  loves  all  leaves, 
The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well, 
The  courage  of  the  bird  thai  dares  ."tiie,  sea;  "  .:■  .1 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn. 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars'!  ■  ■' 

The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their.-'way    .  . 
Under  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock. 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light  ■■  '      '     '    "  ' 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  ;flo}ver-    ■-     .     ,  . 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind—      '         -    '  ' 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky.     Sprunir  frqm   the  West, 
.He  drank-. thn  va^proUs  youth  of  a  ne\v  -vvorldfr      '  . 
The  strength' of  "virg-in  forests  braced  his.  mind; 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 
His  words  -were  oaks  in  acorns,  and  his  thougftts  '' 
Were  roots  that  firmly  gript  the  granite  truth,.  .  •,  „  ,  , 

Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol,    -.■  • '. "   '  ■  -  ;-  . 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — = 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong"    '  '       '  '" 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  Goa;  -  -■  -  ■    ■■  ,• 

The  eyes. of  conscience  testing  evers  .stroke,,  

lo  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man "  ' 
He  built  the  railpile  as  he  built  the  State, 
louring  his  splendid  strength  through  everv  blow 
the  grip  that  swung  the  ax'  in  Illinois 
Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 

So  came  the  captain  with  the  mighty  heart 

And  when  the.  judgment  thundei^s  split  the'-house 

He  h"i"n  'lf  tl^^'~«"ers  from  their  ancient  rest         .  ' 

He  held  t^ie  ridgepolq  up,  and  spikt  again  '  ' 

HeM'Thl'"','-'  ''-""'f'    He  held.bis-pJace- 

He  d  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree— 

An^wSen  .^"^.f^'tfW-^ot  .at.  praise, 

^\na„vh(-:n  he  fell  ,,1  whirlwind  .ha.  ..went  down 
As  when  a  l.or.lly  cy.V,.r.  green  'with.  i>o uRhs^^    '  ' 
Goes  down  with  a  great  .^hout  upon^  the  hills 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  again'.srthe'  .ilvy  '   '  ' 
P   '  -EpWIN  MAWKHAM.  ■ 


Markham,  Edwin 


Yoxmg  Lincoln 


"The  tools  were  Ms  first  teachers 


Young  Lincoln 

The  tools  were  his  first  teachers, 
sternly  kind. 

The  plow,  the  scythe,  the  oar,  the 
echoing  ax 

Taught  him  their  homely  wisdom  and 
their  peace. 

He  had  the  plain  man's  genius — com- 
mon sense ; 

Yet  rage  for  knowledge  drove  his 
mind  afar: 

He  fed  his  spirit  with  the  bread  of 
books. 

And  slaked  his  thirst  at  all  the  wells 

of  thought. 
But  most  he  read  the  heart  of  common 

man, 

Scanned  all  its  secret  pages  stained 

with  tears, 
Saw  all  the  guile,  saw  all  the  piteous 

pain ; 

And  yet  could  keep  the  smile  about 
his  lips, 

Love  and  forgive,  see  all  and  pardon 
all ; 

His  only  fault,  the  fault  that  some  of 
old 

Laid  even  on  God — that  he  was  ever 
wont 

To  bend  the  law  to  let  his  mercy  out. 
— From  Poem  by  Edwin  Markham. 

 0   /%^v5 


Marldiain,  Edwin 


Lincoln,  the  Man  of  tlie  People       "Up  from  Log  cabin  to  the  Capitol" 


But  there  is  one  poem  that  says  more 
to  me  than  any  other.  It  begins  by  givmg 
that  "sense  of  the  Mystic  Powers"  which 
marks  all  geniuses  who  have  ever  lived;  it 
then  draws  the  homely  strength  of  Lincoln 
in  lines  of  unsurpassable  poetry,  and  ends 
with  a  tree-picture,  even  more  poignant 
that  John  Gould  Fletcher's.  It  is  by  Edwin 
Markham,  who  was  too  young  to  fight  in  the 
Civil  War,  yet  old  enough  to  realize  some  of  the 
tumult  of  those  times,  having  been  born  in 
18.52.  It  is  entitled,  "Lincoln,  The  Man  of  the 
People." 

"When  the  Norn  Mother  saw  the  whirlwind 
hour 

Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on. 
She  left  the  heaven  of  heroes  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road- 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy; 
Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human 

Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a  flame  to  light 
That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changmg  face; 
And  laid  on  him  a  sense  of  the  mystic  powers, 
Moving— all  hushed— behind  the  mortal  veil. 
Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, 
A  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

*      *  * 
"Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve- 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong, 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 
The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
He  built  the  rail  pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every 
blow: 

The  grip  that  swung  the  ax  in  Illinois 
Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 
"So  came  the  captain  with  a  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the 
house. 

Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest, 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  home.  He  held  his  place- 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree- 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at 
praise. 

And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

GREAT  spirits  find  their  kin.  Those  who 
have  the  blood  of  Lincoln  in  them,  even  to 
a  mere  tincture  of  his  loving-kindness,  or  his 
humor,  or  his  integrity,  will  love  to  go  back 
and  muse  awhile  with  their  own.  It  can  be 
done  by  reading  his  biography,  or  by  hearing 
his  stories,  or  by  conning  the  great  history  he 
made,  or  even  by  the  fiction  about  him  as  in 
Irving  Bacheller's,  "Man  for  the  Ages^ 
But  to  feel  the  heart  of  Lincoln  beat,  read  the 
poets;  for  it  is  only  one  more  paradox  in  this 
paradoxical  world  that  he  who  is  most 
sohtary  can  best  know  the  heart  of  man. 

if  VU- 


Yotmg  Lincoln 


"Men  saw  no  portent  on  tliat 
winter  ni^rht" 


YOUNG  LINCOLN    °   □  ° 


□ 


By  Edwin  Markham 


(A  new  poem  by  the  author  of  "The  Man  With  a  Hoe."  Dedi- 
cated to  the  Living  Memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  university,  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.) 

Men  saw  no  portent  on  that  winter  night 

A  hundred  years  ago.   No  omens  flared 

Above  that  rail-built  cabin  with  one  door, 

And  windowless  to  all  the  peering  stars. 

They  laid  him  in  the  hollow  of  a  log, 

Humblest  of  cradles,  save  that  other  one — 

The  manger  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem. 

«>  *  * 

No  portents  1  yet  with  whisper  and  alarm 
The  Evil  Powers  that  dread  the  nearing  feet 
Of  Heroes  held  a  council  in  that  hour; 
,  And  sent  three  fates  to  darken  that  low  door. 
To  baffle  and  beat  back  the  heaven-sent  child. 
Three  were  the  fates — gaunt  Poverty  that  chains, 
Gray  Drudgery  that  grinds  the  hope  away, 
And  gaping  Ignorance  that  starves  the  soul. 

■K      «  « 

They  came  with  secret  laughters  to  destroy. 
lEver  they  dogged  him,  counting  every  step, 
"Waylaid  his  youth  %nd  struggled  for  his  life. 
They  came  to  master  but  he  made  them  serve ; 
And  from  the  wrestle  with  the  destinies. 
He  rose  with  all  his  energies  aglow. 

«      «  4> 

For  God  upon  whose  steadfast  shoulders  rest 

These  governments  of  ours,  had  not  forgot. 

He  needed  for  hia  purposes  a  voice, 

A  voice  to  be  a  clarion  on  the  wind, 

Crying  the  word  of  freedom  to  dead  hearts, 

The  word  the  centuries  had  waited  for. 
«  «  « 

So  hidden  in  the  West,  God  shaped  his  man. 

There  in  the  uii^poiled  solitudes  he  grew, 

Uncurst  by  culture  and  uncrampt  by  creed; 

Keeping  his  course  courageous  and  alone, 

As  goes  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea. 

His  daring  spirit  burst  the  narrow  botinds> 

Rose  resolute ;  and  like  the  sea-called  stream. 

He  tore  new  channels  where  he  found  no  way. 
«  «  * 

•        The  tools  were  his  first  teachers,  sternly  kind. 

The  plow,  the  scythe,  the  oar,  the  echoing  axo 
Taught  him  their  homely  wisdom  and  their  peace. 
He  had  the  plain  man's  genius — common  sense; 
Yet  rage  for  knowledge  drove  his  mind  afar  j 
He  fed  his  spirit  with  the  bread  of  books, 
And  slacked  his  thirst  at  all  the  wells  of  thought. 

«    *  w 

But  most  he  read  the  heart  of  common  man, 
Scanned  all  its  secret  pages  stained  with  tears, 
Saw  all  the  guile,  saw  all  the  piteous  pain; 
And  yet  could  keep  the  smile  about  his  lips,  , 
Love  and  forgive,  see  all  and  pardon  all; 
His  only  fault,  the  fault  that  some  of  old 
Laid  even  on  God— that  he  was  ever  wont 
To  bend  the  law  to  let  his  mercy  out. 

(Copyrlorlit,  1923.  United  Btateg,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  bj  Edwin  Markhain 
iEe«;rT6<].    Released  by  Women'i  News  Serrlce,  " 
(American  Newspaper  Alliance). 
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'Uncrampt  by  Creed, '  JVrites 
MarJ^ham  in  Poem  to  Lincoln 


Would  *'Bend  the  Law  to 
Let  His  Mercy  Out/' 
Another  Line  in 

,  Verses. 

"       ■    ■  y^-  '  •  ^ 

By  Edwin  Markham. 

Author  of  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe" 
and  Other  Poems. 

YOXJNO  lilNCOIJ^. 

■     (Dedicated  to  the  Living  Memorial  to 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
University,  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.) 

Men  saw  no  portent  on  that  ■winter  night 
A  hundred  years  ago.    No  omens  flared 
Above  that  rail-built  cabin  with  one 
door. 

And  wlndowleas  to  all  the  peerln*  etars. 
:  They  laid  hlra  In  the  hollow  of  a  log. 
Humblest  of  cradles,  save  that  other 
one — 

The  mEing«r  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem. 

'  No   portents!   yat   with   whisper  and 
alarm 

The  Evil  Powers  that  dread  the  near- 

Ing  feet 

Of  Heroes  held  a  couocU  la  that  hour; 
And  sent  three  fates  to  darken  that  low 
door. 

To  t)af!le  and  beat  back  the  heaven- 
sent child. 

Three  were  the  fates — ^gatint  Poverty 
that  chains. 

Gray  Drudgery  that  grinds  the  hope 
away. 

And  gaping  Ignorance  that  starveo  the 
soul. 

They  came  with  secret  laughtora  to  de- 
stroy. 

Ever  they  dogged  Mta,  counting  every 
Etep, 

'  Waylaid  his  youth  and  struggled  for  his 
life. 

They  came  to  master,   but  ha  made 

them  serve; 
And  from  the  wrestle  witt'.  the  destinies. 
He  rose  wltli  all  his  energies  aglow. 

Fos  God,  upon  whose  steadfast  shoul- 
ders rest 

These  Governments  'o^  ours,  had  not 
forgot. 

He  needed  for  hla  purposes  a  voice, 
A  voice  to  be  a  clarion  on  the  wind, 
Crying  the  word  o.f  freedom  to  dead 
hearts. 

The  word  the  centuries  had  waited  for. 

3o  hidden  in  the  West,  God  shaped  his 

man. 

There  in  the  unspoiled  eoUtudea  he 
grew, 

Uncurst  by  culture  and  uncraanpt  by 

creed; 

Keeping    hla    course    courageous  and 

alone, 

As  goes  the  Mississippi  to  the  eea. 
His    daring    spirit    burst    the  narrow 
bounds. 

Rose  resolute;  and  like  the  sea-called 

t  stream. 

Ha  tore  new  Channels  where  he  found 
no  way. 

The  tools  were  his  flrat  teachers,  sternly 
kind. 

The  plow,  the  scythe,  the  oar.  the  echo- 
ing axe 

i  Taught  him  their  homely  wisdom  and 

'  their  peace. 

He  had  the  plain  '  man's  genltis— com- 
mon sense; 

Yet  rage  for  knowedge  drove  hla  mlndi 
afar:  J 

He  fed  his  spirit  with  the  bread  ol 


books, 

And  slaked  his  thirst  at  all  the  wells 
of  thought. 

But  most  ho  read  the  heart  of  common 
man. 

Scanned   all  its  secret  sages  etalned 

with  tears, 
Saw'  all  the  guile,  saw  all  the  piteous 

pain; 

And  yet  could  keep  the  snillo  about 

his  Ups,.  ,  . 

Love  and  forgive,  see  all  and  pardon 

all; 

His  only  fault,  the  fault  that  some  of 
old 

Laid  even  on  Ood — that  he  was  ever 
wont 

To  bend  the  law  to  let  his  mercy  out. 

(Copyright.  1823,  United  Btat«B,  Canada, 
Great  Britain  by  EMv/lu  Markham.  AH 
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Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People 

BY  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

When  the  Norn  Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour  \ 

Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on,  | 

She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down  f 

To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need.  | 

She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road—  \ 

Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  Earth.  | 
Dasht  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy;           ,  | 

Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human  tears;  \ 
Then  mixt  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a  flame  to  light 

That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changing  face;  ; 
And  laid  on  him  a  sense  of  the  Mystic  Powers, 

Moving— all  husht— behind  the  mortal  ved.  , 

Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world,  \ 

A  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  j 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth; 
The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things; 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff; 
The  good  will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 
The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn: 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars;  i 
The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  ivay  "> 
Under  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light  ; 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower  1 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind- 
To  the  graves  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky.    Sprung  from  the  West, 
He  drank  the  valorous  youth  of  a  new  world.  \ 
The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind, 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 
His  words  were  oaks  in  acorns;  and  his  thoughts 
Were  roots  that  firmly  grippt  the  granite  truth 

Up  from  the  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 
■  :   One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve- 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong. 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 
The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow: 
The  grip  that  sioung  the  ax  in  Illinois 
Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart: 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house. 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest. 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spikt  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.   He  held  his  place- 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree- 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

Copyright,  1919,  by  Edwin  Markham.    Used  by  permission. 
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"Lincoln,  is  not  dead, 
he  lives  — " 
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cQrico/n  Triumphant 


"By  Edwin  Markha 


M 


LINCOLN  is  not  dead.   He  lives 
J  In  all  that  pities  and  forgives. 
He  has  arisen,  and  sheds  a  fire 
That  makes  America  aspire. 

Even  now,  as  when  in  life  he  led, 
He  leads  us  onward  from  the  dead; 
Yes,  over  the  whole  wide  world  he  bends 
To  make  the  world  a  world  of  friends. 
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Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People 

When  the  Norn  Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  Earth, 
Dasht  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy. 
Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human  tears. 
Then  mixt  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a  flame  to  light 
That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changing  face; 
And  laid  on  him  a  sense  of  the  Mystic  Powers, 
Moving — all  husht — behind  the  mortal  veil. 
Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, 
A  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth; 
The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things; 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff ; 
The  good-will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 
The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well ; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 
Under  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky.  Sprung  from  the  West, 
He  drank  the  valorous  youth  of  a  new  world. 
The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind. 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 
His  words  were  oaks  in  acorns;  and  his  thoughts 
Were  roots  that  firmly  gript  the  granite  truth. 


tTp  rrom  log  caom  to  the  Capitol,  — —  ■. — 

One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong. 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 
The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke. 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow : 
The  grip  that  swung  the  ax  in  Illinois 
Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  spHt  the  house. 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest. 
We  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spikt  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.  He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree- 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

— Edwin  Markham. 
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Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People 

BY    EDWIN    M  A  R  K  H  A  M 

When  the  Norn  Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind 
Hour 

Grealening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  look  the  tried  clay  of  the  coinmon  road — ■ 
Clay  ivarm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  Earth, 
Dasht  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy; 
Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human  tears; 
Then  mixt  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a.  flame  to  light 
That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changing  face; 

And    laid  on 
him  a  sense 
of  the  M y Stic 
Powers, 
Movirifj — all  husht 
—  behind  the 
mortal  veil. 
Here  was  a  man  to 
hotd  against  the 
world, 
A  man  to  match  the 
mountains  and 
the  sea. 

The  color  of  the 
ground  was  in 
him ,  the  red 
earth; 

The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things; 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff; 
The  good  will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 
The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  coi-n; 
The  viLu  of  the  snoio  %at  hides  all  scars; 
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The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 
U nder  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 
1  he  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhom 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky.    Sprung  from  the 
West, 

He  drank  the  valorous  youth  of  a  new  world. 
The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind, 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 
His  words  were  oaks  in  acorns;  and  his  thoughts 
Were  roots  that  firmly  grippt  the  granite  truth. 

Up  from  the  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — ■ 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong. 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 
The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every 
blow: 

The  grip  that  swung  the  ax  in  Hlinois 
Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the 
house. 

Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest, 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spikt  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.    He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

Copyright,  1919,  by  Edwin  Markham. 
Used  by  permission. 
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■  Abraham  Lincoln 


EEMARKS 


HON.  LYNN  J.  FEAZIEE 

of  north  dakota 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
8atunlaij,  Fehriiary  12,  1921 


LETTER  FROM  ARTHUR  CHARLES  JACKSON  AND  A  POEM  BY 
EDWIN  MARKHAM  ENTITLED  "  LINCOLN,  THE  MAN  OF  THE 
PEOPLE " 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  sliort  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Charles  Jackson,  president  of  the  International  Longfellow 


Society,  including  the  poem  of  Edwin  Markham  on  "Lincoln, 
tlie  Man  of^the  People.*' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bixgham  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection?    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  matter  referred  to  is  here  printed,  as  follows : 

WashixgtoXj  Fehriiuri/  n,  1927. 
Ml'  Dear  Sexatok  Feazier  :  The  stately  wliito  marble  Liueoln  Me- 
nioi'ial  in  Potomac  Park  was  dedicated  with  liiipresslve  ceremonies 
May  30,  1922. 

lu  its  central  hall  is  the  colossal  seated  statue  of  Lincoln — above  it 
is  the  following  inscription  ; 

"  In  this  temple 
As  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
For  whom  he  saved  the  Union 
The  memofy  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  • 
Is  enshrined  forever." 

At  the  dedication  ceremony,  on  Decoration  Day,  1922,  the  only 
speakers  were  President  Harding,  Chief  Justice  Taft,  Edwin  Markham, 
and  Robert  R.  Moton.  In  presenting  the  Memorial  to  the  American 
people,  Chief  Justice  Taft  defined  it  as — 

"A  shrine  at  which  all  can  worship,  an  altar  upon  which  the 
.supreme  sacrifice  was  made  for  .liberty;  a  sacred  religious  refuge  in 
which  those  who  love  country  and  love  t4od  can  find  inspiration 
and  repose." 

The  audience  present  was  estimated  at  100,000,  and  it  is  believed 
fully  1,000,000  more  were  listening  in. 

Edwin  Markham  read  his  Lincoln,  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all 
Lincoln  poems,  as  follows : 

LIN'COLN^  THE  MAX  OP  THE  PEOPLE 

(By  Edwin  Markham) 

Wlien  the  norn-mother  saw  the  whirlwind  hour, 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on. 
She  bent  the  strenuous  heavens  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy ; 
Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serion,s  stuff. 
It  was  a  stuff  to  wear  for  centuries, 
A  man  that  matched  the  mountains,  and  compelled 
The  stars  to  look  our  way  and  honor  us. 

The  color  of  the  ground  wn.s  in  him,  the  red  earth  ; 
The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things — ■ 
^  The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks  ; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shake.s  the  corn ; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea  ; 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves  ; 
The  pity  of  the  .snow  that  hides  all  scars  ; 
The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well ; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 
As  to  the  great  oak  fiaring  to  the  wind — 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Mattcrhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky.  \ 

And  .so  he  came. 
From  prairie  cabin  up  to  Capitol, 
One  fair  ideal  led  our  chieftan  on. 
Forevermore  he  ihurned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  tine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king. 
He  built  the  rail  pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow. 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

So  came  the  captain  with  the  mighty  heart : 
And  when  the  step  of  earthquake  shook  the  house. 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  hold. 
Ho  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  home.    He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  kingly  cedar  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  hpon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 


Sincerely  yours. 


ARTHnu  Charles  Jackson, 


President  the' Internatiotial  LonfffeUow  Society. 
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fored  more  than  auy  other  class  of  officers  who  went  to  the  World 
M'ar,  Congress  has  refused  to  give  them  retirement.- 

It  is  the  greatest  and  most  glaring  injustice  that  has  ever  been 
done  to  any  class  of  the  Nation's  defenders  in  the  history  of  this 
Repiiblic. 

There  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  and  House  a  bill  to  remedy 
this  great  and  glaring  injustice;  and  yet,  while  it  has  been  before 
Congress  since  1919,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pass  it,  by  reason  of 
obstructive  tactics  on  the  part  of  some  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

As  long  as  injustices  of  this  kind  are  permitted,  the  morale  of  the 
old  Army  and  the  future  Army  are  necessarily  greatly  impaired. 

-Madame  President,  the  question  is,  What  can  your  organization  do 
to  promote  preparedne.ss  and  national  defense? 

I  take  it  that  this  great  patriotic  organization  will  be  glad  and 
willing  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  forward  and  promote  everything  that 
conduces  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

You  must  first  and  foremost  give  your  vigorous  support  to  the 
military  and  naval  policy  of  the  country,  as  outlined  by  the  experts  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  need  a  large  standing  Army,  but  we  need  to  carry  out  a 
military  policy  and  a  system  of  "defense  suited  to  oiu-  needs  and  to  the 
genius  of  our  people. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely  put  our  policy  on  paper.  The  defense  of 
our  country,  lies  largely  in  the  hearts,  minds,  and  hands  of  our  people. 
We  must  be  ever  watchful  and  jealous  in  guarding  our  national  defense. 

Some  would  render  this  great  Nation  impotent  in  the  training  of  our 
youth  in  our  schools  and  colleges  and  summer  camps.  The  success  of 
the  training  of  our  youth  in  this  country  is  not  so  much  in  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  immediately  in  charge  of  this  training,  but  it  is  in 
the  attitude  of  our  citizens  toward  it.  Notwithstanding  the  great  value 
of  training  the  youth  of  our  country  to  be  prepared  for  war  in  a 
proper  and  legitimate  way,  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  people  toward 
it  is  most  extraordinary,  and  has  a  tendency  to  nullify  the  efforts  of 
the  military  Instructors  for  e^cient  preparedness. 

Is  it  fair  to  our  young  men  to  send  them  into  battle  untrained  and 
unfit  to  cope  with  the  rigors  of  war? 

-  It  is  our  plain  duty  to  support  with  all  the  power'  at  our  command 
the  training  of  our  youth,  as  well  as  the  National  Guard  men  in  the 
various  States,  so  that  we  can  build  up  a  military  strength  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  horrors  of  war  in  tJlA  minds  of  our  citizens  that  wUl 
go  far  toward  avoiding  a  resort  to  armed  force. 

The  particular  vehicles  for  imparting  military  training  to  the  young 
men  of  the  Nation  are  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  units 
in  schools  and  colleges  and  the  citizens'  military  training  camps  held 
each  summer.  We  have  some  323  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
units  located  at  223  institutions.  The  total  enrollment  is  about 
120,000.  We  conduct  citizens'  military  training  camps  throughout  the 
United  States  each  summer  with  an  enrollment  of  about  30,000.  These 
numbers  are  not  so  important.  The  important  matter  is  that  the 
men  and  women  of  this  Nation  should  he  fully  alive  to  the  vital 
necessity  of  this  phase  of  preparedness  and  should  give  it  their  full 
moral  support,  and  resist  all  attacks  made  upon  it  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  such  attacks  emanate  from  minds  that  would  render 
us  defenseless. 

There  are  no  organizations  in  this  country  that  can  do  more  to 
encourage  a  proper  spirit  toward  the  effort  which  is  now  being  made, 
.  especially  hy  the  War  Department,  to  train  the  youth  of  our  country 
than  your  own  patriotic  societies,  and  let  me  iu  closing  say  to  you 
that  it  is  the  greatest  duty  which  you  can  perfornr  to  the  country  in 
aid  of  a  proper  preparedness  for  national  defense. 


X 


Abraham  Lincoln 

EEMAEKS 

OF 

HO^^.  LYTs^X  J  PEAZIER 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 

In  THE  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Saturday,  Fehnianj  12,  1927 


LETTER  FROM  ARTHUR  CHARLES  JACKSON  AND  A  POEM  BY 
BDWIN  MARKHAM  ENTITLED  "LINCOLN,  THE  MAN  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  " 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  imanimou.s  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  short  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Charles  Jackson,  president  of  the  International  Longfellow 


Febeuaey  12 
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Society,  including  the  poem  of  Edwin  Markham  on  "Lincoln 
the  Man  of  the  People."' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bixghaai  in  the  chair) 
Is  there  objection?    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  matter  referred  to  is  here  printed,  as  follows : 

Washixotox.,  FeTn-uary  12,  1027. 
Mr  DE.iR  SENAToit  FnAziEn:  The  stately  white  marble  Lincoln  Me- 
morial in  Potomac  Park  was  dedicated  with  impressive  ceremonies 
May  30,  1922. 

In  its  central  hall  is  the  colossal  seated  statue  of  Lincoln— above  it 
is  the  following  inscription  : 

"  In  this  temple 
As  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
For  whom  he  saved  the  Union 
The  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Is  enshrined  forever." 

At  the  dedicatioa  ceremony,  on  Decoration  Day,  1022,  the  only 
speakers  were  President  Harding,  Chief  .Justice  Taft,  Edwin  Markham, 
and  Robert  R.  Moton.  In  presenting  the  Memorial  to  the  American 
people;  Chief  Justice  Taft  defined  it  as — 

"A  shrine  at  which  all  can  worship,  an  altar  upon  which  the 
supreme  sacrifice  was  made  for  liberty;  a  sacred  religious  refuge  in 
which  those  who  love  country  and  love  God  can  find  inspiration 
and  repose." 

The  audience  present  was  estimated  at  100,000,  and  it  is  believed 
fully  1,000,000  more  were  listening  in. 

Edwin  Markham  read  his  Lincoln,  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all 
Lincoln  poems,  as  follows  : 

LINCOLN^  THE  MA.V  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

(By  Edwin  Markham) 

Wlien  the  norn-mother  saw  the  whirlwind  hour, 

Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on. 

She  bent  the  strenuous  heavens  and  came  down 

To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 

She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 

Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  earth, 

Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy; 

Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 

It  was  a  stuff  to  wear  for  centuries, 

A  man  that  matched  liie  meuntains,  and  compelled 

The  stars  to  look  our  way  and  honor  us. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth  ; 

The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things — 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks  ; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  com  ; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea  ; 

The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves ; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars  ; 

The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well ; 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

And  so  he  came. 
From  prairie  cabin  up  to  Capitol, 
One  fair  ideal  led  our  chieftan  on. 
Forevermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king. 
He  built  the  rail  pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow, 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke. 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

So  came  the  captain  with  the  mighty  heart: 
And  when  the  step  of  earthquake  shook  the  house, 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  hold, 
,       He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 

The  rafters  of  the  home.    lie  hold  his  pl.ace — 
Held  the  long  pxirpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  kingly  cedar  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHrn  Charles  Jackson^ 
President  the  International  Loufffellow  k'ociety. 


Markhaxa, Edwin  Lincoln  "The  coia)r  of  the  groiand  was  in  him,  the  red  earth;" 
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THE  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth ; 
The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things; 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff; 
The  good- will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 
The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea ; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 
Under  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 
As  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhom 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky.  Sprung  from  the  West, 
He  drank  the  valorous  youth  of  a  new  world. 
The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind, 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 
His  words  were  oaks  in  acorns;  and  his  thoughts 
Were  roots  that  firmly  gript  the  granite  truth. 

Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 
:ji  To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong. 

Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 
The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke. 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow: 
The  grip  that  swung  the  ax  in  Illinois 
f  Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house, 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest, 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spikt  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.    He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills,  • 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 
'  — Edwin  Markham.  , 

[89] 


Edwin  Marlaaan 


Lincoln  The  Man  of  the  People     "When  North  Mother  sawthe  Wirlwind. 


Lincoln^  the  Man  of  the  People 

By  Edwin  Markham  ^ 
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TTT'HEN  the  Norn  Mother  saw  the  IVhirlwind  Hour 

Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
She  bent  the  strenuous  Heavens  and  came  down 
To  make  a  tnan  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 
Clay  zvarm  yet  zvith  the  genial  heat  of  earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy; 
Then  tnixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
It  was  a  stuff  to  wear  for  centuries, 
A  man  that  matched  the  mountains  and  compelled 
The  stars  to  look  our  way  and  honor  us. 

rHE  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  Earth, 
The  tang  and  odor  of  the  piirnal  things. 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars ; 
The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well ; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 
To  the  grave' s  low  hill  as  to  the  M atterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 


Abraham  Lincoln 
February  12,  1809-April  4,  1865 


"With  malice  to- 
ward none;  with 
charity  for  all ;  with 
firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in." 

— From  Lincoln's  Second 
Inaugural  Address. 


y/ND  SO  he  came. 

From  prairie  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 
One  fair  ideal  led  our  chieftain  on, 
Forevermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
JVith  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  King. 
He  built  the  rail  pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow, 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke. 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

ryO  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
O    And  when  the  step  of  earthquake  shook  the  house, 
Jf^ renching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  hold, 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.    He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise, 
And  when  he  fell  in  zvhirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  kingly  cedar  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 


Markiiajn  Great  Commoner — ^Abraham  Lincoln         "The  color  of  the  gromid  was 

in  Mm,  the  red  earth;" 


Courtesy  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  JLJ^     }  I    -CJ  /  ^ 

Great  Commoner -Abraham  Uncoln 

By  Edwin  Markham 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth ; 
The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things; 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks ; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn ; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea ; 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves ; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars ; 
The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well ; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind, 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 


LINCOLN,  THE'  Mi 

Ul  OF 

inL  rliUrLi! 

By  EDWIN  M.^KHAM,  Litt.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

[Mr.  Markham  was  75  years  old  April  23  last.  His  home 
is  in  Westerleig-h  Park,  West  New  Brig-hton,  N.  Y.  He 
first  pubiislied  tlie  poem,  "  The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  in 
1899,  and  "Lincoln,  the  Man  ol  the  People,"  in  1901. 
He  is  the  honorary  president  of  the  Poetry  Society  ol 
America.) 

While  bearing-  the  line  "  By  Edwin  Markham," 
it  will  be  readily  seen  the  poet  could  not  have 
written  the  following  words  of  compliment  about 
himself.  His  name  is,  however,  deservedly  placed 
as  the  author  because  he  wrote  the  poems  which 
give,  to  the  editorial  significance  and  to  their 
author  immortality.  Today  is  the  119th  birthday 
anniversary  of  the  great  Emancipator.  No  matter, 
how  many  times  you  may  have  read  the  Markham 
poem,  read  it  again.  More  than  250  poems  about 
Lincoln  have  been  printed,  and  while  those  by 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Vachel 
Lindsay  are  worthy  of  high  praise,  first  rank,  we 
believe,  as  Henry  Van  Dyke  has  said,  will  be 
given  to  the  poem  we  are  reproducing. 

In  his  note  to  us  authorizing  the  use  of  his 
poems,  which  are  Copyrighted,  he  ended  with  the 
words,  "And  may  God  bless  you!"  This  devout 
exclamation  indicates  the  reason  why  we  felt  the 
poet  and  his  poems  have  a  rightful  place  in  a 
religious  editorial  rather  than  in  a  column  of  mere 
literary  criticism.  To  illustrate  further  how  Chris- 
tian a  poet  Mr.  Markham  is,  we  print  a  few  brief 
selections  of  many  more  that  might  be  quoted. 
Here  is  part  of  one  entitled 

A  PRAYER. 
Teach  me,  Fathe'r,  how  to  go 
Softly  as  the  grasses  grow; 
Hush  my  soul  to  meet  the  shock 
Of  the  wild  world  as  a  rock; 
^         But  my  spirit,  propt  with  power, 
iVIake  as  simple  as  a  flower 
Teach  me,  Father,  how  to  be 
.   ,  Kind  and  patient  as  a  tree. 

One  of  his  longer  poems,  entitled  "  The  Desire 
of  Nations,"  having  Christ  as  its  central,  theme, 
has  among  its  lines  the  following: 
And  men  will  sit  down  at  His  sacred  feet; 
And  He  will  say — the  King— 
"  Come,  let  us  live  the  poetry  we  sing!  " 
And  these.  His  burning  words,  will  break  the  ban — 
Words  that  will  grow  to  be,  .  , 

On  continent,  on  sea. 
The  rallylpg  cry  of  men. 

One  of  his  oft  quoted   poems  is   the  one  on^ 
"Brotherhood."    Its  concluding  lines  read: 
Come  clear  the  way,  clear  the  way: 
Blind  creeds  and  kings  have  had  their  day. 
Our  hope  is  in  heroic  men. 
Star-led  to  build  the  world  again. 
To  this  Event  the  ages  ran: 

Make  way  for  Brotherhood — make  way  for  man. 


The  poem  which  first  gave  Edwin  Markham  na- 
tional fame,  and  is  most  ranked  with  the  Lincoln 
poem  as  assuring  him  a  place  among  America's 
representative  poets,  is  "  The  Man  with  the  Hoe," 
and  having  the  following  Bible  quotation  as  a 
caption:  "  God  made  man  In  His  own  image,  in 
the  image  of  God  made  He  him." — Genesis. 

Knowing  that  Dr.  William  L.  Stidger,  pastor  of 
the  Linwood  Boulevard  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  personally  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  poet,  we  requested 
a  statement  from  him.  This  is  what  Dr.  Stidger 
said:  "  Edwin  Markham  is  f  Christian  in  the  finest 
sense  of  that  word:  a  Christian  about  like  Abraham 
Lincoln,  concerning  whom  he  writes  in  'Li:  jln, 
the  Man  of  the  People.'  He  has  no  patience  with 
theology,  as  he  has  often  said  to  me:  '  Theology 
gets  between  the  people  and  the  Christ.  Theology 
serves  to  put  a  mist  around  the  living,  laughing 
personality  of  Jesus.  I  have  no  patience  with 
either  theology  or  the  theologians.' 

"  Mr.  Markham  has  spoken  in  more  than  a 
thousand  pultiits  in  America,  and  is  a  welcome 
visitor  to  any  pulpit.  He  has  come  to  me  for  at 
least  two  weeks  every  May  for  eight  years,  and 
I  he  always  preaches  acceptably  to  my  people; 
I  preaches  Divine  love  of  a  loving  God.  He  believes 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  all  the  God  we  know  artd 
that  Jesus  is  enough." 


In  an  article  in  the  Dearborn  Independent  a 
year  ago,  Mr.  Markham  explained  how  he  came 
to  write  the  Lincoln  poem.  We,  therefore,  quote 
the  poet's  own  words:  "Many  times  in  my' career 
I  have  been  entreated — with  the  promise  of  a 
fa',  purse — to  write  poems  heroizing„,this  or  that 
public  character.  But  I  have  usually  declined  the 
'  honor,'  because  I  have  frequently  felt  these  per- 
sons to  be  lacking  in  solid  virtue,  lacking  in  the 
unselfish  support  of  great  causes,  lacliing  in  the 
fine  sympathies  of  humanity — so  lacking  that  they 
did  not  stir  my  imagination,  did  not  excite  my 
pen.  Frequently  they  were  mere  time  servers,  if 
not  plain  rogues.  It  was  altogether  different 'at 
the  sound  of  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  At 
that  sound,  my  heart  leaped  up,  .,ager  to  pay 
homage  to  a  man  truly  great.  I  was  all  afire 
with  the  idea. 

"  Poetry  is  the  daughter  of  God;  and  she  rises 
into  her  big  moments  only  when  she  is  stirred 
by  the  heroic  virtues  of  men — their  unselfish  devo- 
tion, their  noble  ambitions,  their  lofty  achieve- 
ments. In  her  high  moments,  she  comes  keeping 
step  with  the  music  of  humanity." 

LINCOLN,  THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
HEN  the  Norn  mother  saw  the  whirlwind 
hour 

Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
She  left  the  heaven  of  heroes  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  earth. 
Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy. 
Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human  tears. 
Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a  Rame  to  light 
That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changing  face; 
And  laid  on  him  a  sense  of  the  mystic  powers. 
Moving — all  hushed — behind  the  mortal  veil. 
Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, 
A  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red 
earth  ; 

The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things; 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff ; 

The  good-will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 

The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 

The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 

Under  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  Rower 

As  to  the  great  oak  Raring  to  the  wind  

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matter  horn 
That  shoulders  oat  the  sky.     Sprung  from  the 
West, 

He  drank  the  valorous  youth  of  a  new  world. 
The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind; 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 
His  words  were  oaks  in  acorns,  and  his  thoughts 
Were  roots  that  firmly  gripped  the  granite  truth. 

Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  capital. 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  Wrong,  1 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  Cod, 
The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke. 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man.  \ 
He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  state. 
Pouring   his   splendid   strength  ..  through  every 
blow  ; 

The  grip  that  swung  the  ax  in  Illinois 
Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 

So  came  the  captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house. 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest. 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  home.    He  held  his  place. 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree. 
Held  on   through   blame   and   faltered  not  at 
praise. 

And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind^  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  fhe  sky. 
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From  "Lincoln,  the  Man  and  the 
People" 


"The  color  of  the  ground 
was  in  htm,  the  red  earth 


FROM   'LINCOLN,  THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE" 


The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth, 
The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things — 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks. 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn, 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea, 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves. 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars, 
The  loving-kindness  of  the  wayside  well. 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind. 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
I  That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 


So  came  the  Captain  with  a  mighty  heart; 

And  when  the  step  of  earthquake  shook  the  house. 

Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  hold, 

He  held  the  ridge-pole  up,  and  spiked  again 

The  rafters  of  the  home.    He  held  his  place. 

Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree, 

Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise; 

And,  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 

As  when  a  kingly  cedar  green  with  boughs 

Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 

And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

EDWIN  MARKHAM. 


/ 


'lie  drciu  a  circle  thai  shut  me 

out —  / 

Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout. 

But  Love  and  I  had  the  <ivit  to 
ivin; 

IVe  dreiv  a  circle  that  took  him 


Edwin  Markham 


Famous  Poet  and  Philosopher  in  whose  making 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  had  a  share. 


From,  draiving  by  John  Doctoroff. 


V_/  HE  fact  that  Edwin  Markham  comes  from  a  family  of  Disciples  of  Christ  and  was 
a  student  in  old  Christian  College  at  Santa  Rosa,  now  California  Christian  College,  Los  An- 
geles, and  later  taught  in  the  institution,  is  an  honor  cherished  by  both  the  school  and  th'e 
church  at  large.  During  1874-75,  Mr.  Markham  studied  at  "Old  Christian,"  teaching  as  he 
could  to  help  pay  his  tuition.  The  depth  of  tenderness  of  his  soul,  known  now  by  the- whole 
world,  was  evidenced  even  then  in  a  memorable  address  at  the  first  commencement  of  the 
school  on  "What  Hath  God  Wrought."  His  most  famous  poem,  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe" 
was  written  in  1900  and  produced  a  profound  and  world-wide  sensation.  During  all  the  years 
he  has  hammered  from  the  ramparts  of  God  for  social  righteousness,  a  deep  religious  note  has 
run  through  all  his  poetry  like  "some  whisper  from  the  sky."  When  recently  he  addressed 
the  students  of  California  Christian  College,  "he  fired  them  with  the  spirit  of  a  crusader," 
said  Edgar  Lloyd  Smith.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Smith  for  securing  the  permission  of 
Mr.  Markham's  manager  to  reproduce  this  remarkable  drawing  by  John  Doctoroff. 
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LINCOLN-THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

By  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

When  the  Norn  Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour 
Createning  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  Earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy, 
Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human  tears, 
Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a  flame  to  light 
That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changing  face; 
And  laid  on  him  a  sense  of  the  Mystic  Powers, 
Moving — all  hushed — behind  the  mortal  veil. 
Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, 
A  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 


The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth, 

The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things: 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff. 

The  good-will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves. 

The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well. 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea. 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn, 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars, 

The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 

Under  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock, 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky.     Sprung  from  the  West, 

He  drank  the  valorous  youth  of  a  New  World. 

The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind, 

The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 


Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 

One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 

To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong. 

Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 

The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke. 

To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 

Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow: 

The  grip  that  swung  the  ax  in  Illinois 

Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 


DIED 
April  15,  1865 
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From  "Edw 


So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house. 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest. 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.     He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise — 
Towering  in  calm  rough-hewn  sublimity. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

in  Markham,"  by  William  L.  3tidg-er  (CciVright  1933),  published  by  The  Abingdon  Press,  Kew  Yoi-k. 
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Lincoln        "Men  saw  no  portens  on  that  Winter  ni#it» 


Lincoln 


'The  Child  Is  Father  of  the  hAhn!—Wordsux>rtk 
By  Edwin  Markham  


MEN  saw  no  portents  on  that  Winter  night 
A  hundred  years  ago.  No  omens  flared 
Above  that  rail-built  cabin  with  one  door, 
And  windowless  to  all  the  peering  stars. 
They  laid  him  in  the  hollow  of  a  log, 
Humblest  of  cradles,  save  that  other  one— 
The  manger  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem. 

NO  portents!    Yet  with  whisper  and  alarm 
The  Evil  Powerp  that  dread  the  nearing  feet 
Of  heroes  held  a  council  in  that  hour; 
And  sent  three  fates  to  darken  that  low  door, 
To  baffle  and  beat  back  the  Heaven-sent  child. 
Three  were  the  fates — gaunt  Poverty  that  chains, 
Gray  Drudgery  that  grinds  the  hope  away, 
And  gaping  Ignorance  that  starves  the  soul. 

THEY  came  with  secret  laughters  to  destroy. 
Ever  they  dogged  him,  counting  every  step, 
Waylaid  his  youth  and  struggled  for  his  life. 
They  came  to  master,  but  he  made  them  serve; 
And  from  the  wrestle  with  the  destinies. 
He  rose  with  all  his  energies  aglow. 
For  God,  upon  whose  steadfast  shoulders  rest 
These  governments  of  ours,  had  not  forgot. 
He  needed  for  His  purposes  a  voice, 
A  voice  to  be  a  clarion  on  the  wind. 
Crying  the  word  of  freedom  to  dead  hearts, 
.The  word  that  centuries  had  waited  for. 


SO  hidden  in  the  West,  God  shaped  His  man. 
There  in  the  unspoiled  solitude  he  grew, 
Unwarped  by  culture  and  uncramped  by  creed; 
Keeping  his  course  courageous  and  alone, 
As  goes  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea. 
His  daring  spirit  burst  the  narrow  bounds. 
Rose  resolute;  and  like  the  sea-called^lfream. 
He  tore  new  channels  where  he  found  no  way. 

TTIS  tools  were  his  first  teachers,  sternly  kind. 

The  plow,  the  scythe,  the  maul,  the  echoing  ax 
Taught  him  their  homely  wisdom  and  their  peace. 
He  had  the  plain  man's  genius-common  sense;  • 
Yet  rage  for  knowledge  drove  his  mind  afar; 
He  fed  his  spirit  with  the  bread  of  books. 
And  slaked  his  thirst  at  all  the  wells  of  thought. 

TJUT  most  he  read  the  heart  of  common  man, 

Scanned  all  its  secret  pages  stained  with  tears, 
Saw  all  the  guile,  saw  all  the  piteous  pain; 
And  yet  could  keep  the  smile  about  his  lips. 
Love  and  forgive,  see  all  and  pardon  all ; 
His  only  fault,  the  fault  that  some  of  old 
Laid  even  on  God — that  he  was  ever  wont 
To  bend  the  law  to  let  his  mercy  out. 


eo|»yr)cht,  1934,  bf  H.  T.  American,  Inc. 
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T\  /r  EN  saw  no  portents  on  that  Winter  night 

IVIa  hundred  years  ago.  No  omens  flared  .    •  • 

Above  that  rail-built  cabin  with  one  door, 

And  windowless  to  all  the  peering  stars. 

They  laid  him  in  the  hollow  of  a  log, 

Humblest  of  cradles,  save  that  other  one- 

The  manger  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem. 

NO  portents!   Yet  with  whisper  and  alarm 
The  Evil  Powers  that  dread  the  neanng  feet 
Of  heroes  held'  a  council  in  that  hour ; 
And  sent  three  fates  to  darken  that  low  door 
To  baffle, and  beat  back  the  Heaven-sent  child. 
Three  were  the  fates-gaunt  Poverty  that  chauis, 
Gray  Drudgery  that  grinds  the  hope  away, 
And  gaping  Ignorance  that  starves  the  soul. 

THEY  came  with  secret  laughters  to  destroy: 
Ever  they  dogged  him,  counting  every  step, 
Waylaid  his  youth  and  struggled  for  his  life. 
They  came  to  master,  but  he  made  them  serve; 
And  from  the  wrestle  with  the  destinies 
He  rose  with  all  his  energies  aglow. 
For  God,  upon  whose  steadfast  shoulders  rest 
These  governments  of  ours,  had  not  forgot. 
He  needed  for  His  purposes  a  voice, 
A  voice  to  be  a  clarion  on  the  wind 
Crying  the  word  of  freedom  to  dead  hearts, 
The  word  that  centuries  had  waited  tor. 


,   Q  0  hidden  in  the  West,  God  shaped  His  man. 
^    There  in  the  unspoiled  solitude  he  grew, 
Unwarped  by  culture  and  uncramped  by  creed : 
Keeping  his  course  courageous  and  alone, 
'>        As  goes  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea. 

His  daring  spirit  burst  the  narrow  bounds, 
Kose  resolute;  and  like  the  sea-called  stream. 
He  tore  new  channels  where  he  found  no  way. 

■     tJriS  tools  were  his  first  teachers,  sternly  kind. 
'V     11  The  plow,  the  scythe,  the  maul,  the  echoing  ax 
Taught  him  their  homely  wisdom  and  their  peace. 

v<        He  had  the  plain  man's  genius— common  sense ; 

'  \        Yet  rage  for  knowledge  drove  his  mind  afar ; 
He  fed  his  spirit  with  the  bread  of  books. 
And  slaked  his  thirst  at  all  the  wells  of  thought. 


BUT  most  he  read  the  heart  of  common  man. 
Scanned  all  its  secret  pages  stained  with  tears. 
Saw  all  the  guile,  saw  all  the  piteous  pain ; 
And  yet  could  keep  the  smile  about  his  lips, 
Love  and  forgive,  see  all  and  pardon  all; 
,      His  only  fault,  the  fault  that  some  of  old 
/      Laid  even  on  God-that  he  was  ever  wont 
To  bend  the  law  to  let  his  mercy  out. 

Copyright,  1934. 
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'The  Child  Is  Father  of  the  bA^n!'— Wordsworth 
 By  Edwin  Markham 


MEN  saw  no  portents  on 'that  Winter  night 
A  hundred  years  ago.    No  omens  flared 
Above  that  rail-built  cabin  with  one  door, 
And  windowless  to  all  the  peering  stars. 
They  laid  him  in  the  hollow  of  a  log, 
Humblest  of  cradles,  save  that  other  one — 
The  manger  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem. 

NO  portents !   Yet  with  whisper  and  alarm 
The  Evil  Powers  that  dread  the  nearing  feet 
Of  heroes  held  a  council  in  that  hour ; 
And  sent  three  fates  to  darken  that  low  door, 
To  baffle  and  beat  back  the  Heaven-sent  child. 
Three  were  the  fates— gaunt  Poverty  that  chains, 
Gray  Drudgery  that  grinds  the  hope  away. 
And  gaping  Ignorance  that  starves  the  soul, 

THEY  came  with  secret  daughters   to  destroy. 
Ever  they  dogged  him,  counting  every  step, 
Waylaid  his  youth  and  struggled  for  his  life. 
They  came  to  master,  but  he  made  them  serve; 
And  from  the  wrestle  with  the  destinies 
He  rose  with  all  his  energies  aglow. 
For  God,  upon  whose  steadfast  shoulders  rest 
These  governments  of  ours,  had  not  forgot. 
He  needed  for  His  purposes  a  voice, 
A  voice  to  be  a  clarion  on  the  wind. 
Crying  the  word  of  freedom  to  dead  heart?, 
The  word  that  centuries  had  waited  for. 


QO  hidden  in  the  West,  God  shaped  His  man. 
^    There  in  the  unspoiled  solitude  he  grew, 
Unwarped  by  culture  and  uncramped  by  creed; 
Keeping  his  course  courageous  and  alone. 
As  goes  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea. 
His  daring  spirit  burst  the  narrow  bounds, 
Rose  resolute;  and  like  the  sea-called  stream, 
He  tore  new  channels  where  he  found  no  way. 

TTIS  tools  were  his  first  teachers,  sternly  kind. 
,  J- A  The  plow,  the  scythe,  the  maul,  the  echoing  ax 
Taught  him  their  homely  wisdom  and  their  peace. 
He  had  the  plain  man's  genius— common  sense; 
Yet  rage  for  knowledge  drove  his  mind  afar; 
He  fed  his  spirit  with  the  bread  of  books, 
And  slaked  his  thirst  at  all  the  wells  of  thought. 

BUT  most  he  read  the  heart  of  common  man, 
Scanned  all  its  secret  pages  stained  with  tears^ 
Saw  all  the  guile,  saw  all  the  piteous  pain ; 
And  yet  could  keep  the  smile  about  his  lips. 
Love  and  forgive,  see  all  and  pardon  all; 
His  only  fault,  the  fault  that  some  of  old 
Laid  even  on  God — that  he  was  ever  wont 
To  bend  the  law  to  let  his  mercy  out. 


Edwin  Markman 


Lincoln 


"Men  saw  no  portens  on  that  Winter  ni^t" 


Lincoln 


"The  Child  Is  Father  of  the  t^an'—f^ordsworth 
By  Edwin  Markham 


MEN  saw  no  portents  on  that  i¥inter  night 
A  hundred  years  ago.   No  omens -  flared 
Above  that  rail-built  cabin  with  one  door, 
And  windowless  to  all  the  peering  stars. 
'They  laid  him  in  the  hollow  of  a  log, 
Humblest  of  cradles,  save  that  other  one — 
The  manger  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem. 

'"^TO  portents!   Yet  with  whisper  and  alarm 
-'•^  The  Evil  Powers  that  dread  the  nearing  feet 
Of  heroes  held  a  "council  in  that  hour; 
And  sent^three  fates  to  darken  that  loAv  door, 
To  baffle  and  beat  back  the  Heaven-sent  child. 
Three  were  the  fates— gaimt  Poverty  that  chains, 
Gray  Drudgery  that  grinds  the  hope  away, 
And  gaping  Ignorance  that  starves  the  soul. 

'T^HEY  came  with  secret  laughters  to  destroy. 

Ever  they  dogged  him,  counting  every  step,' 
"Waylaid  his  youth  and  struggled  for  his  life. 
They  came  to  master,  \>nt  he  made  them  serve; 
And  from  the  wrestle  with  the  destinies 
He  rose  with  all  his  energies  aglow. 
For  God,  upon  whose  steadfast  shoulders  rest 
These  governments  of  ours,  had  not  forgot. 
He  needed  for  His  purposes  a  voice, 
A  voice  to  be  a  clarion  on  the  wind, 
Crying  the  word  of  freedom  to  dead  hearts, 
The  word  that  centuries  had  waited  for.       -  V 


IV- 


O  0  hidden  in  the  West,  God  shaped  His  man.  - 
*^    There  in  the  unspoiled  solitude  he  grew, 
TJnwarped  by  culture  and  uncramped  by  creed ; 
Keeping  his  course  courageous  and  alone. 
As  goes  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea. 
His  daring  spirit  burst  the  narrow  bounds, 
Kose  resolute ;  and  like  the  sea-called  stream, 
He  tore  new  channels  where  he  found  no  way. 

H:      -      -•  '      r  •t.r'"  .  s-rn 
IS  tools  were  his  first  teachers,  sternly  kind; 
The  plow,  the  scythe,  the  maul,  the  echoing  as 
Taught  him  their  homely  wisdom  and  their  peace. 
He  had  the  plain  man's  genius — common  sense; 
Yet  rage  for  knowledge  drove  his  mind  afar; 
He  fed  his  spirit  with  the  bread  of  books. 
And  slaked  his  thirst  at  all  the  wells  of  thought. 

jyUT  most  he  read  the  heart  of  common  man, 
-L*  Scanned  all  its  secret  pages  stained  with  tears, 
Saw  all  the  guile,  saw  all  the  piteous  pain ; 
And  yet  could  keep  the  smile  about  his  lips. 
Love  and  forgive,  see  all  and  pardon  all ; 
His  only  fault,  the  fault  that  some  of  old 
Laid  even  on  God — that  he  was  ever  wont 
To  bend  the  law  to  let  his  mercy  out. 

Copyrig-ht,  1934. 
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"Men  saw  no  portens  on  that  Winter  ni^t  " 
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'The  Child  Is  Father  of  the  t^an.'— Wordsworth 
By  Edwin  Markham 


MEN  saw  no  portents  on  that  Winter  night 
A  hundred  years  ago.   No  omens  flared 
Above  that  rail-built  cabin  with  one  door. 
And  windowless  to  all  the  peering  stars. 
They  laid  him  in  the  hollow  of  a  log, 
Humblest  of  Cradles,  save  that  other  one — 
The  manger  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem. 

NO  portents!    Yet  with  whisper  and  alarm 
The  Evil  Powers  that  dread  the  nearing  feet 
Of  heroes  held  a  council  in  that  hour; 
And  sent  three  fates  to  darken  that  low  door. 
To  baffle  and  beat  back  the  Heaven-sent  child. 
Three  were  the  fates — gaunt  Poverty  that  chains, 
Gray  Drudgery  that  grinds  the  hope  away. 
And  gaping  Ignorance  that  starves  the  soul. 

nnHEY  came  with  secret  laughters  to  destroy. 
A      Ever  they  dogged  him,  counting  every  step, 
Waylaid  his  youth  and  struggled  for  his  life. 
They  came  to  master,  but  he  made  them  serve; 
And  from  the  wrestle  with  the  destinies- 
He  rose  with  all  his  energies  aglow. 
For  God,  upon  whose  steadfast  shoulders  rest 
These  governments  of  ours,  had  not  forgot. 
He  needed  for  His  purposes  a  voice, 
A  voice  to  be  a  clarion  on  the  wind, 
Crying  the  word  of  freedom  to  dead  hearts, 
The  word  that  centuries  had  waited  for. 


SO  hidden  in  the  West,  God  shaped  His  man. 
There  in  the  unspoiled  solitude  he  grew, 
Unwarped  by  culture  and  uncramped  by  creed; 
Keeping  his  course  courageous  and  alone. 
As  goes  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea. 
His  daring  spirit  burst  the  narrow  bounds, 
Rose  resolute;  and  like  the  sea-called  stream, 
He  tore  new  channels  where  he  found  no  way. 

'IS  tools  were  his  first  teachers,  sternly  kind. 
The  plow,  the  scythe,  the  maul,  the  echoing  ax 
Taught  him  their  homely  wisdom  and  their  peace. 
He  had  the  plain  man's  genius — common  sense; 
Yet  rage  for  knowledge  drove  his  mind  afar; 
He  fed  his  spirit  with  the  bread  of  books, 
And  slaked  his  thirst  at  all  the  wells  of  thought. 

►  UT  most  he  read  the  heart  of  common  man, 

Scanned  all  its  secret  pages  stained  with  tears, 
Saw  all  the  guile,  saw  all  the  piteous  pain; 
And  yet  could  keep  the  smile  about  his  lips. 
Love  and  forgive,  see  all  and  pardon  all ; 
His  only  fault,  the  fault  that  some  of  old 
Laid  even  on  God — that  he  was  ever  wont 
To  bend  the  law  to  let  his  mercy  out. 


Edwin  Markman 
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"Men  saw  no  portens  on  that  Winter  night" 
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'The  Child  Is  Father  of  the  f^an! -Wordsworth 
By  Edwin  Markham 


MEN  saw  no  portents  on  that  Winter  night 
A  hundred  years  ago.  No  omens  flared 
Above  that  rail-built  cabin  with  one  door, 
And  windowless  to  all  the  peering  stars. 
They  laid  him  in  the  hollow  o£  a  log, 
Humblest  of  cradles,  save  that  other  one— 
The  manger  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem. 

NO  portents!   Yet  with  whisper  and  alarm 
The  Evil  Powers  that  dread  the  nearing  feet 
Of  heroes  held  a  council  in  that  hour; 
And  sent  three  fates  to  darken  that  low  door 
To  baffle  and  beat  back  the  Heaven-sent  child. 
Three  were  the  fates-gaunt  Poverty  that  chains, 
Gray  Drudgery  that  grinds  the  hope  away. 
And  gaping  Ignorance  that  starves  the  soul. 

THEY  came  with  secret  laughters  to  destroy. 
Ever  they  dogged  him,  counting  every  step, 
Waylaid  his  youth  and  struggled  for  his  life. 
They  came  to  master,  but  he  made  them  serve; 
And  from  the.the  wrestle  with  the  destinies 
He  rose  with  all  his  energies  aglow. 
For  God,  upon  whose  steadfast  shoulders  rest 
These  governments  of  ours,  had  not  forgot. 
He  needed  for  His  purposes  a  voice, 
A  voice  to  be  a  clarion  on  the  wind. 
Crying  the  word  of  freedom  to  dead  hearts. 
The  word  that  centuries  had  waited  for. 


SO  hidden  in  the  West,  God  shaped  His  man. 
There  in  the  unspoiled  solitude  he  grew, 
Unwarped  by  culture  and  uncramped  by  creed; 
Keeping  his  course  courageous  and  alone, 
As  goes  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea. 
His  daring  spirit  burst  the  narrow  bounds. 
Rose  resolute;  and  like  the  sea-called  stream. 
He  tore  new  channels  where  he  found  no  way. 

HIS  tools  were  his  first  teachers,  sternly  kind. 
The  plow,  the  scythe,  the  maul,  the  echoing  ax 
Taught  him  their  homely  wisdom  and  their  peace. 
He  had  the  plain  man's  genius— common  sense; 
Yet  rage  for  knowledge  drove  his  mind  afar; 
He  fed  his  spirit  with  the  bread  of  books, 
And  slaked  his  thirst  at  all  the  wells  of  thought. 

BUT  most  he  read  the  heart  of  common  man, 
Scanned  all  its  secret  pages  stained  with  tears, 
Saw  all  the  guile,  saw  all  the  piteous  pain; 
And  yet  could  keep  the  smile  about  his  lips, 
Love  and  forgive,  see  all  and  pardon  all; 
His  only  fault,  the  fault  that  some  of  old 
Laid  even  on  God— that  he  was  ever  wont 
To  bend  the  law  to  let  his  mercy  out. 

Copyright.  1934,  by  N.  I.  American.  Inc. 
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LINCOLSfi   THE   MAN   OF   THE ,  PEOPLE  ,1  j 

GrcabJiiuig  and  darkening  as  it  'hurried  on,;^./'  . 
She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  "and  came  cl6wlV^' 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road- 
Clay   warm  yet  with  the  genial   heat   of  earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy, 
Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human  tears; 
Then  mixed  a  laugh'.or  with  the  serious  stuff. 
Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a  flame  to  light 
That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changing  face; 
And  laid  on  him  a  sense  of  th-3  Mystic  Powers, 
Moving'— all  hushed— behind   the  mortal  veil. 
Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, 
A  man  to  watch  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

Tlie  color  of  the  ground  was  in    him,    the  r-ad 
earth; 

The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things; 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff; 
The  good-will  of  the  rain  thaat  loves  all  leaves; 
The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The:  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 
The  pity  of  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 
Under  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky.  Sprung  from;  the  West, 
He  drank  the  valorous  youth  of  a  new  world. 
I  The  strengtl}  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind. 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 

Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  capitol, 
One  fire  was  on  the  spirit,  one  resolve —  ■ 
To  send  the  keen    ax   to   the   root  of  wrong, 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 
The  eyes  of  conscience  testuig  every  stroke. 
To  iTiake  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
_  He.  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
'  'Pouring  Ms  splendid  strength  through  every  blow; 
The  grip  that  swung  the  ax  in  Illinois  ' 
.  Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  th^-  mighty  heart; 
And*  when  the   judgment  thunders  split  the  house. 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest, 
.He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
•  The  rafters  of  the  Home.   He  held  his  place- 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
,-feld  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise — 
Held  on  in  calm  rough-hewen  sublimity; 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

—Edwin  Markham 
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"The  col  '^r  of  the  ground  was 
in  him,  the  red  earth," 


Approprite  to  Lincoln  Day  we  here  present 
(by  request)  the  greatest  of  all  Lincoln  poems 
by  Edwin  Markum: 

LINCOLN,  THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


The  color  of  the  g;roand  was  in  him,  the  red  earth. 

The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things: 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff, 

The  good-will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves, 

The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well, 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea. 

The  gladness  Of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn. 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars. 

The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 

Under  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock. 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  give  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky.    Sprung  from  the 


He  drank  the  valorous  youth  of  a  new  world. 
The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind. 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 
His  words  were  oaks  in  acorns;  and  bis  thoughts 
Were  roots  that  firmly  gripped  the  granite  truth. 

Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve- 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong. 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 
The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  rugged  strength  through  every  glow: 
The  grip  that  swung  the  ax  in  Illinois 
Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house. 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest. 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home,    He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on   through  blame  and  faltered  not  at 
praise 

Towering  in  calm  rpugh-hcwu  sublimity. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  agfainst  the  sky. 
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"But  most  the  inexhaustible  deep  heart" 
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But  most  the  inexhaustible  deep  heart 
Of  common  man  he  looked  into  and  read, 
Saw  all  its  guile,  saw  all  its  piteous  pain — 

And  yet  could  keep  the  smile  ahout  his  lips, 
Love  and  forgive,  see  all  and  pardon  all; 
His  only  fault,  the  fault  the  wise  of  old 
Laid  even  on  God — that  He  was  ever  wont 
To  bend  the  law  to  let  His  mercy  out. 


i^BRAHAM  LINCOLN  once  said,  "Everybody 
soul,  that  poor  mankind,  weighted,  burdened, 
efforts  were  not  in  vain,  were  appreciated,  even 

He  recognized,  this  greatest  of  Americans, 
tion  of  their  latent  possibilities.  .  .  .  You  who 
One  of  these  powers  is  your  ability  to  help  and 
ing  wherever  possible. 

And  in  this,  as  in  so  many  ways,  Abraham 
serve  this  second  month  of  the  year,  set  us  an 
it,  we  often  must,  as  did  he,  looking  into  the 
temper  our  impatient  judgment. 


likes  a  compliment."  He  saw,  this  greatly  human  i 
harassed,  responded  to  some  little  proof  that  its 
though  it  might  be  in  humble  guise  or  gesture.  , 
that  praising  people  inspires  them  with  a  realiza-  ' 
re^d  these  lines  possess  power  of  many  sorts.  ' 
encourage  others  by  acknowledging  good,  prais- 

Lincoln,  whose  birthday  we  are  privileged  to  ob-' 
example,  even  though  to  see  the  good  and  praise  , 
inexhaustible  heart  of  common  man"  let  mercy 


iviarkham,  •C'dwin 


^^^^^^^ 

Lincoln 


The  color  of  the  ground  was  in 

him  the  red  earth; 
The  sniell.  and  smack  of  ele- 
mental things; 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of 

phe  cliff; 
The  good-will  of  the  rain  that 

loves  all  leaves; 
The  frTendly  welcome  of  the 

wayside  well; 
The  courage  of  the  bitd  that 

dares  the  sea; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that 

shakes  the  corn; 
The  mercy  of  the  snow  that 

hides  all  scars; 
The  secrecy  of  streams  that 

make  their  way 
Beneath  the  mountain  to  the 

rifted  rock; 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the 

shrinking  flower 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to 

the  wind 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to 

the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulder's  out  the  sky. 

— Edwin  Markham. 
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"As  to  the  great  oak  flaring 
to  the^T'ind, 


A'^  TO  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 
«— To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky.  Sprung  up  from  the  West. 
He  drank  the  valorous  youth  of  a  new  world. 
The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind, 
The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 
hHis  words  were  oaks  in  acorns;  and  his  thoughts 
Were  roots  that  firmly  gript  the  granite  truth. 

Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong, 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 
The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke. 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow; 
The  grip  that  swung  the  ax  in  Illinois 
Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house. 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest, 
We  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spikt  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.  He  held  his  place — ■ 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree— 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

—EDWIN  MARKHAM. 


Mar kkkm, ,  Eclv/i  n 


The  Man  of  the  ■ir'eople  (portion) 


LINCOLN  PRIZE  POEM 

OUT  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  poems  submitted  in  a  contest  to 
determine  the  one  to  be  read  at  the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  Washington  in  1922,  Edwin  Markham's  was  chosen. 
It  is  called  "Lincoln,  The  Man  of  the  People."  This  poem  was 
printed  as  a  broadside,  consisting  of  fifty-seven  lines  of  blank  verse. 
We  have  this  broadside,  signed  "Edwin  Markham."  In  one  line  a 
printed  word  has  been  erased  and  a  typewritten  word  inserted 
(author's  correction?).  The  chief  strength  of  the  poem  is,  in  our 
opinion,  concentrated  in  the  concluding  lines — 

And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

This  broadside  poem,  signed  by  the  poet,  has  been  framed  to  make 
a  wall  piece  17^  by  ll^  inches.  $15. 

[  96  ] 
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Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, 

A  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth, 

The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things: 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff. 

The  good-will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves, 

The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well. 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea. 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  com, 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars, 

The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 

Under  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock. 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 

As  to  the  great" oak  flaring  to  the  wind. 

From  "Lincoln,  the  Man  ot  the  People,"  by  Edwin  Markham 


Sturges 


Favorif 


By  MARJORIE  MILLS 

"A  bronzed  lank  man.  His  suit 
of  ancient  black,  a  famous  high 
top  hat  and  plain  worn  shawl 
figure  that  men  love.  The  prairie 
lawyer,  master  of  us  all."  That's 
the  way  Vachel  Lindsay  wrote 
of  Lincoln  and  there  are  other 
fine  poems  today  that  you'll 
enjoy.  Next  week  we'll  go  back 
to  Thrift  as  a  topic.  Send  your 
favorites  to  Marjorie  Mills,  Bos- 
ton Herald. 

i         LINCOLN'S   WISH  . 
'        By  Lydia  A.  C.  Ward 
!"Die  when  I  may,  let  it  be  said 

By  friends  who  know  me  best; 
He  plucked  a  thistle  from  its  bed 
And  set  a  flower  in  its  stead 

Wher  'er  a  flov/er  could  rest. 
Lincoln!    that  wish  was  granted 
thee! 

Thy  hand  by  God  was  led 
To  pluck  the  thistle,  Slavery, 
ee       eeee     eeeee  eeee.e 
And  plant  th  flower.  Liberty, 

To  bloom  when  thou  wert 
dead." 

Sent  in  by  Laurel  of  Harmony 
Hill. 

LINCOLN'S  FOSTER  MOTHER 

By  Ethel  Barnett  de  Vito 
"What  did  I  know  of  Ave?  What 

can  be  seen 
In    any   child   one   comes  to 

foster-mother- 
Solemn  and  pinched,  wise-eyed 

as  any  other 
That  has  looked  on  death,  so 
knows  what  life  must  mean. 

At  first  I  only  knew  the  lad  was 
quick 

And  warmed  to  love  as  flowers 

warm  to  sun, 
That  tasks  to  do  were  well  and 

swiftly  done. 
That  now  and  again  wry  wit 
sould  sharpily  flick. 

But  even  then  his  face  belied 

the  laughter, 
His  face  where  torment  lay  as 

though  the  strain 
jOf  something  that  I  knew  not 

until  after 
As  greatness,  took  it  out  of  him 
I      in  pain. 


ON  A  PICTURE  OF  LINCOLN 
By  John  Vance  Cheney 

"I  read  once  more  this  care- 
worn patient  face, 

And  learn  anew  that  sorrow  is 
the  dower 

Of  him  that  sinks  himself  to  lift 
his  race  . 

Into  the  seat  of  peace  and  power. 

How  beautiful  the  homely 

features  grow. 
How  soft  the  light  from  out  of 

the  mild,  sad  eyes. 
The  gleam  from  deeps  of  grief 

the  soul  must  know, 
Sent  in  by  M.  S.  of  Somerville. 

"Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said 
of  me  by  those  who  knew  me 
best,  that  I  plucked  a  thistle  and 
planted  a  flower  where  I  thought 
a  flower  would  grow." — Lincoln 
Sent  in  by  B.  B.  of  Dudley.^ 

From:  LINCOLN,  THE  MAN 
OF  THE  PEOPLE 
By  Edwin  Markham 

"Up  from  the  log  cabin  to  the 
capitol, 

One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one 
resolve — 

To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root 
of  wrong, 

Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet 
of  God, 

The  eyes  of  conscience  testing 

every  stroke 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of 
a  man. 

And,  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind, 

he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green 

with  boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout 

upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves   a  lonesome  pake 
against  the  sky." 
Sent  in  by  G.  W.  of  Concord. 


More  fool  was  I  to  wait  so  long 
to  trace 

The  truth  that  from  the  start 
lay  on  his  face."  . 
Sent  in  by  J.  G.  M.,  of  Canton. 

"I  have  been  driven  many 
times  to  my  knees  by  the  over- 
whelming conviction  that  I  had 
mowhere  else  to  go.  My  own 
jwisdom,  and  that  of  all  about 
'me,  seemed  insufficient  for  the 
iday." — Lincoln, 
i    Sent  in  by  B.  B.,  of  Dudley, 
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Here  Was  a  Man  ,  .  . 


The  color  of  ihe  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth; 
The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things: 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff; 
The  good-will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 
The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 
Beneath  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 
♦    The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind. 

^  — From  "Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People,"  by  Edwin  Markham 
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From  Lincoln  and  Other  Poems,  with  inscriptions  by 
Edwin  Markham. 


printed,  Scottsboro  Limited  (1932),  illustrated 
by  the  donor  and  number  two  of  30  copies  on 
large  paper,  and  Montage  of  a  Dream  Deferred 
( 1951 ) .  The  last  was  originally  inscribed  to  Ezra 
and  Dorothy  Pound  in  1951  and  later  given  to 
Mr.  Taylor  by  Mr.  Pound  while  he  was  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  Washington  .  ^ 
Through  the  gift  of  the  late  Fola  La  FoUette, 
the  Library  has  received  two  books  of  the  poetryl 
of  Edwin  Markham,  both  inscribed  to  her  father, 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  the  former  Senator  from 

I  Wisconsin.  The  earlier  of  these  is  a  first  edition 
of  The  Man  With  the  Hoe  and  Other  Poems 

I  (New  York,  1899),  inscribed  "with  the  admira- 
tion and  devotion  of  Edwin  Markham"  in  May 
of  1911,  and  the  other,  a  copy  of  the  1908  edi- 
tion of  Lincoln  and  Other  Poems  with  a  more 
explicit  inscription  written  on  August  18,  1911: 


^^^^ 


I 


T 


Lincoln,FJciW3THlr'%sKOF  ''^en  the  Norm 

Tlie  Man  Of  The  People  Mother  sav;  the 
larkuru,  Hdv/in  n        /    ^  O/)     /■  iVliirlwind  Hour 

18501  HfiHard  Rd.,  AFT.  Z{» 
Swky  River,  Obio  -  441H 

May    5,  1973 


Mark    E.  Neely,  Editor, 
Lincoln  Lore, 

1301  South  Harrison  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  ii6801 


Dear  I^Ir.  Neely: 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  enjoyed  receiving 
a  copy  of  Lincoln  Lore  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
former  editor,  Dr.  McMurtry,  who  is  a  member  of  Lincoln 
Society  of  Philately  of  which  I  am  also  a  member.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  have  also  enjoyed  the  March  and 
April  numbers  i^hich  I  have  received  under  your  editor- 
ship.   You  both  are  doing  a  remarkable  job  in  keeping 
the  spirit  of  Lincoln  in  the  public  eye.Cangratulations. 

I  enclose  a  xerox  copy  of  an  article  about  Lincoln 
which  appeared  in  the  February  1973  issue  of  The  Black 
Fez,  official  publication  of  Al  Sirat  Grotto  here  in 
Cleveland,    I  know  you  do  have  a  very  conplete  file  of 
publications  relating  to  Lincoln  in  youi'  Library,  and 
thought  that  if  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  this 
article,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  you.    Along  with  it 
I  enclose  the  published  data  on  the  magazine  from  which 
I  copied  the  article. 

Assuring  you  of  rry  continued  interest  in  Lincoln  Lore 
and  with  best  wishes  for  its  continued  success, 


Sincerely, 
Spens  Daykin.^ 


4^.1 
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The  Chaplain 
Attends  the 
Altar 


Lincoln,  The  Man  of  the  People 

FORTY  YEARS  AGO,  when  Edwin  Markham  was  eighty  years 
old,  I  heard  him  recite  one  of  his  greatest  poems  —  "Lincoln,  the 
Man  of  the  People". 

Since  Presidents  Day  is  celebrated  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, it  is  quite  fitting  that  as  Prophets  and  patriots  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  Great  Commoner  and  pause  in  the  presence  of  his  greatness. 

This  poem  was  first  read  by  Markham  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  May  30,  1922.  A  commit- 
tee chaired  by  Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft  .judged  this  poem 
as  the  best  Lincoln  poem  from  more  than  250  submitted  for  the 
occasion. 

Now  let  the  poem  speak  for  itself  in  honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln ! 

"When  the  Norn  Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him  the,  red  earth; 
The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things; 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff ; 
The  good  will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 
■   The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea." 

He  was  a  man  of  the  earth  who  had  the  common  touch,  yet  his 
soul  and  mind  were  in  heaven.  He  had  the  "tolerance  and  equity  of 
light."  As  his  brief  Gettysburg  Address  so  perfectly  illustrates,  "his 
words  were  oaks  in  acorns."  Like  John  the  Baptist,  he  sent  "the 
keen  ox  to  the  root  of  wrong."  As  a  man  of  conscience  and  moral 
strength,  "he  made  the  deed  the  measure  of  a  man"  and  was  a  "man 
to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea." 

When  the  nation  was  split  asunder,  he  spiked  it  together  again. 
He  knew  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  a  "house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand." 

"He  held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise.  And 
when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down  as  when  a  lordly  cedar, 
green  with  boughs,  goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills  and 
leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky." 

Lincoln  was  great  not  because  he  filled  the  Presidential  chair, 
but  because  of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  his  leadership.  He  went 
down  in  tragic  death  but  he  seems  even  greater  in  death  than  in  life. 
He  has  become  a  great  national  hero,  the  great  spiritual  power 
kindling  a  great  people. 

Today  we  need  men  like  Lincoln  who  have  their  feet  on  the 
common  earth,  their  eyes  on  the  stars  when  nights  are  dark,  a  steady, 
simple  faith  in  Almighty  God,  a  commitment  to  national  unity,  free- 
dom and  justice  for  all,  and  "malice  toward  none,  and  charity  for 
all." 

.  ,  .    ELAM  G.  WIEST 

Chaplain  Emeritus 
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